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fluence to secure its recognition by Portugal in 1825,
and Great Britain also helped to obtain the acknow-
ledgement of the independence of Uruguay by
both Brazil and Argentina in 1828.
The boundaries of the new Spanish American
States roughly followed old colonial administrative
and judicial divisions. But they were ill defined,
sometimes unmarked, and frequently disputed.
They were to be a major source of inter-State con-
flict. Independence, moreover, had been achieved
at the cost of fifteen years of devastating warfare,
and the wars had developed the military rather than
the political virtues. Like the earlier revolution in
North America, the Spanish-American revolution
had been not only a struggle for home rule but a
contest to decide who should rule at home. But
the masses were poor and uneducated, and for the
most part the revolution brought a change of masters
rather than of systems. Experience in self-govern-
ment was lacking, and the brave new world which
idealists wished to build was contradicted by the
facts of poverty and ignorance, of isolation, and of
regional and personal selfishness. Dictatorship was
inevitable, even necessary. Self-government and
democracy are not to be won overnight. Few
peoples have set out on a career of independent
nationhood with such initial disabilities.
The Frontiers of Europe
The independence of Latin America ranks with
the American and French revolutions as one of the
formative influences of modern history. Hence-
forth, to a degree unequalled before, the frontiers1
of the Old World lay in the New. It was the policy
1 I use the term 'frontier' in the American sense of a zone of
expansion, not in the European meaning of a political boundary.